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PREFACE. 


f  HE  Defcription  of  Pyrmont,  ( Be- 


A  fchreibung  von  Pyrmont)  by  Dr.  Mar- 
card,  of  Hanover,  originally  written  in  Ger¬ 
man,  and  tranflated  into  French  *,  was  thought 
too  voluminous  to  be  wholly  tranflated  into 
the  Englifh  language.  But  as  Pyrmont  is  a 
very  remarkable  place,  and  its  water  much 
valued  and  ufed  in  England,  and  the  wells  and 
baths  reforted  to  by  patients  coming  from  this 
country,  it  feemed  not  an  ufelefs  undertaking 
to  give  an  abflradt  of  the  contents. 


This 
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*  The  title  of  the  F rench  is  :  w  Defcription  de  Pyrmont, 
«  par  M.  Marcard,  Medicin  de  la  Cour  d’Hanovre,  &c. 
cc  Vol.  I.  and  II.  Leipzig,  chez  Weidmann  et  Reich.1 ” 
There  is  a  third  volume  to  be  publifhed.  It  is  ornamented 
with  fome  well-executed  prints,  reprefenting  views  of  the 
place  and  country,  and  fome  remarkable  objects.  This 
work  may  be  procured  in  German  or  French  by  Mr. 
Johnfon,  Bookfeller,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  ;  and  Mr. 
Elmfley,  in  the  Strand  :  it  is  alfo  to  be  had  ot  the  Veuve 
du  Chene  at  Paris. 
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PREFACE. 

This  Pamphlet  has  the  advantage  of  hav- 
been  revifed  by  the  Author  of  the  original 
work ;  and  he  has  added  feveral  things  which 
are  not  yet  publiihed,  but  referved  for  the 
third  Volume. 

We  hope  the  prefent  publication  will  be 
found  to  contain  fome  ufeful  matter,  and  to 
give  our  readers  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  place 
and  waters  defcribed.  Thofe  who  wifh  far¬ 
ther  information,  will  have  recourfe  to  Dr. 
Marcard’s  larger  work. 

N.  B.  The  miles  mentioned  in  the  courfe 
of  this.  Pamphlet  are  to  be  underftood  as 

Englifh  miles . 
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A 

SHORT  DESCRIPTION 

O  F 

P  Y'  R  M  O  N  T, 

WITH 

Observations  on  the  Use  of  its  Waters* 


CHAP.  L 

Defer  iption  of  the  Place  and  its  Conveniences  * 

THE  village  of  Pyrmont,  fo  celebrated 
through  many  centuries  for  its  mineral 
waters,  lies  within  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  not  far  from  the  Wefer,  about  ten 
miles  diftant  from  Hameln,  thirty-five  from 
Hanover,  forty- five  from  Caffel,  fifty  from 
Qfnabruck,  fixty  from  Bremen,  and  feventy 
from  Brunfwick, 


B 


The 
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The  vale  in  which  thefe  fprings  take  their 
rife  is  one  of  the  moft  healthy  in  Germany, 
chearful,  fertile*  and  fufficiently  extenfive ;  it 
appears  as  if  it  were  formed  to  infpire  gaiety  and 
tranquillity,  to  charm  by  its  natural  beauties, 
and  to  delight  by  the  many  embellifhments 
with  which  it  abounds.  The  different  wells 
which  are  clofe  to  each  other,  are  fituated 
towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  village, 
a  fpot  commanding  a  moft  beautiful'  view  over 
the  highly- cultivated  plain,  in  which  are  feve- 
ral  fmaller  hamlets,  and  particularly  the  little 
town  of  Lugde,  containing  a  monaftery  of 
Francifcan  friars.  There  is  alfo  a  fait- work, 
and  feveral  mills  on  a  trout  ftream,  remarkable 
for  its  produce,  called  the  Emmer,  which 
flows  through  the  rich  paftures  in  the  centre 
of  the  vale.  The  furrounding  hills  add  a 
variety  to  this  quiet  fcene,  both  from  the 
beauty  of  their  cultivation  below  and  their 
majeftic  tops  above,  which  are  covered  with 
foreft  trees,  and  interfered  by  various  avenues, 
tor  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  choofe 
to  extend  their  airings  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  plain.  The  roads  in  fummer  are  very  fafe 
and  good  throughout  all  this  diftrift  and  the 

approach 
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approach  to  the  village,  which  was  formerly 
through  a  narrow,  fteep,  hollow  way,  is  now 
converted  into  an  open  and  ealy  defcent,  The 
caftle  of  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  (to  whom,  as 
Count  of  Pyrmont,  this  whole  place  belongs) 
has  an  elegant  appearance,  and  renders  its 
neighbourhood  ftill  more  pleafing,  from  the 
hofpitality  and  politenefs  of  its  owner  to  all 
who  frequent  his  poffeffions. 

As  Nature  has  exerted  herfelf  to  beautify 
the  country  which  encircles  thefe  falutary 
fprings,  fo  Art  has  not  been  deficient  in  con¬ 
tributing  towards  the  embellifhment  of  the 
icene.  A  variety  of  walks  and  avenues  have 
been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wells  for  the 
convenience  of  the  company,  among  which 
is  one  that  cannot  be  palfed  unnoticed,  from 
its  extraordinary  grandeur,  and  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  it  affords  to  the  place.  This  famous 
walk  confifts  of  three  avenues,  divided  by  four 
rows  of  lofty  trees,  planted  in  the  year  1668, 
which  at  all  times  afford  a  cool  and  fhady  re¬ 
treat.  It  is  about  500  yards  in  length,  and 
40  in  breadth,  and  runs  in  a  gentle  defcent 
from  north  to  fouth.  At  the  upper  end  of  it 

B  z  is 
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is  a  colonade,  leadkg  to  an  oCtagonal  temple, 
which  covers  the  well ;  and  at  the  lower,  a  jet 
d  eau,  formed  by  the  natural  force  of  the  over¬ 
flowing  fource.  On  both  tides  are  ihops  fome- 
what  in  the  flyle  of  thole  at  Tunbridge,  but 
fuperior  in  the  wares  they  expofe,  being  the 
produce  of  various  countries,  brought  hither 
to  tempt  ftrangers  by  the  novelty,  as  well 
as  the  elegance  of  their  manufacture.  About 
the  centre  is  the  Ball-room,  and  contiguous 
to  it  the  Theatre,  fo  that  on  this  enchanting 
fpot  every  amufement,  as  well  as  convenience, 
is  at  hand.  Here  is  alfo  a  public  breakfaft 
every  morning  at  nine  o’clock  for  people  of 
rank  and  fafhion,  at  which  parties  are  gene¬ 
rally  made  for  dinner,  that  is  decently  ferved, 
and  on  moderate  terms,  by  a  traiteur  (or  per- 
fon  who  undertakes  to  ierve  the  company  with 
provifions)  in  the  open  air;  or  fhould  the  wea¬ 
ther  prove  unfavourable,  it  is  held  in  a  faloon 
adjoining  to  the  Ball-room,  But  thefe  re- 
fources  are  not  often  neceflary,  from  the  foil 
being  naturally  luch  as  to  admit  of  greater  in- 
dulgencies  here  than  in  moft  other  places,  for 
by  neither  yielding  to  rain  nor  drought,  it  is 

always 
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always  clean  and  never  dufty  Thefe  advan¬ 
tages  are  fo  alluring,  that  from  fix  o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  ten  at  night  there  is  con- 
ftantly  company  in  the  walk.  Parties  alfo  for 
coffee,  cards,  conventions,  and  every  other 
kind  of  focial  intercourfe,  are  promifcuoufly 
made  upon  it :  nor  is  mufic  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  its  amufements,  as  an  excellent  band  is 
regularly  engaged  for  the  feafon,  who,  by 
changing  their  inliruments,  afford  a  variety  to 
their  harmony,  fcarcely  to  be  conceived  by 
thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  talents  of 

B  3  German 

*  I  cannot  but  notice  this  as  a  eircumftance  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  who  frequent  Pyrmont.  The  nature 
of  the  foil,  particularly  vifible  in  the  principal  walks, 
being  of  fuch  a  compofition,  as  neither  to  be  afte&ed  by 
wet  or  drought.  A  continued  rain  makes  little  or  no  im- 
preflion  upon  it,  even  while  it  is  falling,  and  in  an  hour 
afterwards  the  earth  recovers  its  former  confidence,  and 
may  be  trodden  without  impredion  :  nor  will  the  pro*ra£tcd 
heat  of  the  dog-days  operate  upon  the  furface  or  interior 
parts  of  it,  fo  as  to  produce  cracks  in  the  one,  or  dull  on. 
the  other.  I  have  been  at  feme  pains  to  difeover  the 
caufe  of  fo  peculiar  an  advantage,  and  have  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  it  proceeds  from  a  mixture  of  ealcarious  iron 
Hone  (tuf)  with  an  argillaceous  earth;  at  lead  thefe 
chiefly  compofe  the  walks  that  are  of  fuch  value  to  the 
place. 
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German  performers.  There  are  ordinaries  alfo 
for  people  of  the  inferior  fort,  and  ferved  at  a 
lower  price ;  but  as  the  fpacioufnefs  of  this 
walk  would  even  admtf  of  many  more  tables 
than  are  required,  without  the  fmalleft  incon¬ 
venience  to  any  one,  it  muft  be  confefled,  that 
thefe  innocent  feftivities  add  greatly  to  the 
fcene,  and  afford  a  vivacity  unknown  and  ini- 
practicable  at  any  other  place. 

The  very  extraordinary  beneficial  qualities 
of  the  Pyrmont  waters,  and  the  delights  of  the 
fpot,  have  made  It  long  a  place  of  great  refort. 
In  the  year  1556,  people  flocked  to  thefe  fa- 
lutary  fprings  from  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
their  numbers  amounted  at  one  time  to  10,000. 
In  the  fummer  1681,  upwards  of  forty  per- 
fonages  of  royal  and  fovereign  rank  were  aflem- 
bled  there,  and  among  them  was  George  I.  then 
a  young  prince,  and  Frederic  Willhelm,  the 
great  elector  of  Brandenburgh.  This  collec¬ 
tion  of  great  perfonages,  the  moft  numerous 
indeed  that  ever  honoured  at  the  fame  time  any 
public  place,  excited  fuch  attention,  that  an  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  though  erroneous  as  to  numbers,  was 
publiflied  at  Paris  in  the  Mercure  Galant  of 

that  • 
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that  year — “  de  ce  que  seß  pajfe  entre  Us  27 

Altejjes  a  Pyrmont” 

The  great  king  of  Pruflia  had  twice  re* 
courfe  to  this  place  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  is  faid  to  have  formed,  during  his 
firft  refidence  here,  the  plan  of  the  firft  glo¬ 
rious  Silefian  war.  But  whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  it  is  certain,  that  a  few  w^eks  after 
his  departure  he  opened  the  firft  campaign. 
There  is  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
village,  which  ftill  retains  his  name  (Koenigf- 
berg),  as  it  was  his  delight  to  retire  to  it  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  profpeft,  which  is  be¬ 
yond  defcription  beautiful,  from  a  feat  erected 
on  his  favourite  point  of  view. 

The  regular  fucceffion  of  company  every 
year,  has  naturally  awakened  the  invention  of 
enterprizing  minds  to  add  every  convenience  to 
the  falubrity  of  Pyrmont.  Furnifhed  lodgings 
are  to  be  had  in  abundance,  and  at  a  reafon- 
able  rate,  in  private  houfes.  Here  is  alfo  a 
fpacious  hotel  called  the  Bathing-houfe,  which 
was  opened  in  the  year  1778,  by  a  fet  of 
gentlemen  who  entered  into  a  fubfcription  for  n 
the  building,  and  fupplying  it  with  baths, 

B  4  which 
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which  vie  with  any  for  their  elegance  as  well 
.  as  convenience,  and  every  invention  for  the 
external  ufe  of  tnefe  waters.  It  abounds  alfo 
with  well  furnifhed  apartments  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  flrangers,  as  various  in  their  fize 
as  price,  which,  to  prevent  impofitions,  is 
written  over  the  door  of  every  room.  The 
advantages  of  being  under  fuch  a  roof  are  too 
ftriking  not  to  enfure  a  fucceffion  of  guefts, 
efpecially  among  fuch  as,  for  the  fake  of  the 
baths,  would  prefer  the  lodgings  here  to  thole 
in  private  houfes.  The  proprietors,  therefore, 
have  dedicated  a  fpacious  room  for  a  public 
table,  which  is  ferved  by  a  traiteur  in  the 
houfe,  on  the  fame  terms  as  before-mentioned, 
in  which  every  thing  is  included  except  the 
wine,  and  as  an  arrangement  has  taken  place 
for  regulating  the  prices  of  this  article, 
by  confulting  the  tariff,  or  tablet,  on  which 
they  are  fpecified,  all  impofition  may  be 
avoided.  The  coffee-houfe  has  alfo  undergone 
a  fimilar  regulation,  fo  that  the  niceft  calcula¬ 
tion  may  be  formed  of  the  daily  expence  to 
the  ftranger,  while  he  remains  at  Pyrmont 

But 

*  If  a  ftran^er  chu.e  only  to  hire  abed-room,  and  con-, 
tent  himfelf  with  the  ufe  of  the  public  rooms  through  the 
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But  fhould  a  more  private  way  of  life  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  or  found  expedient,  a  table  may  be 
fupplied  with  as  little  trouble  and  expence  in 
the  feparate  apartments  of  this  or  any  other 
houfe,  as  it  only  confifts  of  four  or  five  di flies, 
very  decently  dreffed,  and  fhould  they  not 
be  thought  fufficient,  any  addition  may  be 
made.  But  thefe  are  luxuries  feldom  in  re- 
queft,  as  the  confequences  of  a  fplendid  table 
muff  obvioufly  militate  againft  the  effedt  of 
the  waters.  Indeed  the  great  regularity  which 
diftinguifhes  the  way  of  life  at  Pyrmont,  muft 
give  it  a  preference  over  many  other  baths, 
where  every  excefs  from  pampered  appetites 
and  latenefs  of  hours  is  encouraged.  It  fhould 
not,  however,  be  underftood,  that  amufe- 
xnents  are  wanting,  or  that  a  dull,  fedentary 
courfe  is  neceffary  to  be  adhered  to.  On  the 
contrary,  every  relaxation  of  the  mind,  every 
moderate  exercife  of  the  body,  is  preferable 

to 

day,  he  may  have  it  at  ios.  6d.  a  week.  Private  lodg¬ 
ings,  confifting  of  three  furnifhed  rooms,  and  accommo¬ 
dation  for  a  fervant,  may  be  had  at  il.  ios.  per  week. 
The  expence  of  the  table  will  not  exceed  5s.  a  day,  but 
every  perfon  muft  furnifh  his  own  wine.  From  what  I 
was  informed  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  the  expence  of 
Spa  is  fully  double  that  of  Pyrmont* 


/ 
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to  it,  and  in  fome  degree  requifite,  to  affift 
the  waters  in  their  operations ;  even  dancing 
is  allowed,  if  it  be  not  carried  to  excefs,  and, 
in  confequence,  the  band  is  at  any  time  re¬ 
moved  from  the  walk  into  the  Ball-room, 
whenever  the  whole  or  any  part  of  £he  com¬ 
pany  may  wifli  to  partake  of  fuch  an  Innocent 
recreation.  Nor  has  Pyrmont  charms  only 
for  thofe  who  have  health  and  fpirits  for  fuch 
exercifes.  It  has  comforts  within  the  reach 
of  the  old  and  the  young,  the  invalid  and  the 
convalefcent,  arifing  from  the  fociety  which 
every  body  is  at  liberty  to  partake  of.  Pedi¬ 
gree  here,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  moll 
other  parts  of  Germany,  gives  no  exclufive 
privilege.  People  of  merit,  fcience,  and  good 
breeding,  are  indifcriminately  admitted  into 
any  circle,  and  indeed  fuch  as  are  poffefled  of 
thefe  fuperior  qualifications,  are  generally 
fought  out  without  any  reference  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  quarter ings,  or  the  antiquity  of 
their  family.  In  a  word,  the  whole  plan 
of  life,  as  it  is  here  laid  down,  may  be  truly 
faid  to  be  founded  on  good  fenfe,  and  fraught 
with  every  contrivance  to  promote  health  and 
rational  amufement* 
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CHAP.  II. 

I 

x»  *f  "t 

Defcription  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Pyrmont : 

TH E  diftridt  of  Pyrmont  abounds  with 
many  notable  antiquities  as  well  as  na¬ 
tural  curiofities.  The  fite  of  the  caftle  of 

. .  *  ,  „  "  ,  i 

Arminius,  now  a  mere  defolate  hill,  but  retain¬ 
ing  evident  traces  of  a  fortified  poft,  though 
the  works  are  totally  deftroyed,  is  about  four 
miles  from  the  wells,  and,  after  the  account 
which  is  given  of  it  in  the  defcription  of  Pyr¬ 
mont,  may  excite  the  curiofity  of  the  tra¬ 
veller.  Some  hiftorians  have  afierted  this  to 
have  been  the  place  where  the  antient  Ger¬ 
mans  worshiped  Irmenful,  an  idol  eredted  in 
honour  of  Arminius,  and  which  was  de-  * 
ftroyed  by  Charlemagne ;  but  though  events 
of  fuch  an  early  date  are  difficult  to  afcertain, 
it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  Arminius,  not  far 
from  hence,  a  little  to  the  fouth,  overcame 
three  Roman  legions  commanded  by  Varus, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  as  many  days 
put  him  to  death  with  his  20,000  men. 
About  fix  years  afterwards,  his  own  forces 
v  were 
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were  *  defeated  by  Germanicus  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Wefer,  but  he  himfelf  efcaped. 

There  are  fome  other  ruins  in  the  environs 
of  Pyrmont,  and  one  in  particular  called 
Shell  Pyrmont ,  an  antient  iefidence  of  its 
Counts..  It  was  built  in  1183,  and  has  been 
deferted  upwards  of  400  years,  but  as  thefe  are 
fubjefts  worthy  of  a  more  ample  defcription, 
they  cannot  have  juftice  done  them  without 
exceeding  the  limits  of  this  pamphlet. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities,  after  the 
mineral  waters,  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  a  vaporous  cavern,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  wells,  through  which  iffues 
forth  fuch  a  quantity  of  fixed  air  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  to  require  caution  in 
its  approach.  It  is  unqueftionably  fimilar  in 
its  nature  to  the  Grotta  del  Cane  at  Naples, 
but  fo  fuperior  in  its  effedts,  as  hardly  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  comparifon.  In  the  one,  the  va¬ 
pours  confine  themfelves  to  the  height  of  two 
feet ;  but  in  the  other,  they  rife,  in  dry  and 
Calm  weather,  and  frequently  on  the  eve  of  a 

ftorm,  to  that  of  fifteen  feet,  and  fo  power¬ 
fully. 
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fully,  as  to  fuffocate  any  one  who  fhould  at¬ 
tempt  to  draw  breath  within  their  reach. 
Many  ufefiil  and  curious  experiments  may  here 
be  made,  which  would  not  be  practicable  any 
where  elfe. 

*  *  / 

This  cavern  thews  the  immenfe  quantity 

of  aerial  acid,  which  is  fabricated  in  the  foil 
of  Pyrmont  for  notwithftanding  the  vent 
it  has  in  this  place,  every  fpring,  whether 
chalybeate  or  not,  is  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  it ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  fhould  there  by 
chance  any  remains  of  a  fhower  lie  round  the 
wells,  the  fubflance  of  a  double  pavement 
cannot  interrupt  its  operation ;  an  infinity  of 
bubbles  will  iflue  forth,  the  cleared:  demon  - 
fixation  of  the  quantity  of  elafiic  fluid,  which 
is  in  the  circumference  of  this  diftriCL 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  wells  are 
three  remarkable  fpots,  where  the  ground  fell 
in  many  years  ago,  and  formed  thefe  deep  ca¬ 
vities,  which  are  now  in  fome  meafure  filled 
*  by  water,  and  prove  that  formerly  theie  were 
caverns  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  which  not 
being  any  longer  able  to  fupport  the  weight 

above 
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above  them,  have  been  filled  up  as  far  as  the 
foil  would  furnifii  the  materials ;  but  by  its 
finking  from  the  furface,  one  defeft  found  its 
remedy  from  another,  and  expofed  to  view  the 
chafms  into  which  the  neighbouring  forings 
have  formed  the  phenomenon  here  alluded  to. 


CHAP.  III. 

On  the  different  Mineral  Springs  at  Pyrmont , 
and  their  Competitions* 

OF  all  the  known  chalybeate  acidulous 
’  waters,  that  of  Pyrmont  has  hitherto 
been  efteemed  the  ftrongeft,  and  muft  continue 
fo  until  fome  farther  difeoveries  fhall  be  made : 
of  late,  however,  fome  others,  by  quack  re¬ 
prefen  tations,  have  endeavoured  to  lhare  the 
good  fortune  of  Pyrmont.  Its  chief  mineral 
fpring,  according  to  an  analyfis  of  it  by  Mr. 
Weftrumb,  of  Hameln,  a  moft  able  and  in¬ 
genious  chemift,  contains  in  a  pound  of  wa- 
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ter  fomewhat  more^than  a  grain  of  iron,  dif- 
folved  by  fixed  air  only. 

Mr.  Bergman  has  found  out,  that  fuch  a 
quantity  of  water  can  contain  but  little  more 
than  one  grain  of  iron  diflolved  by  fixed  air. 
With  this  free  fixed  air  the  Pyrmont  water 
abounds  more  than  any  other  whatever ;  for 
when  a  glafs  of  it  is  taken  out  of  the  well,  a 
gufti  of  bubbles  fpring  from  the  bottom  of  it, 
equal  to  the  moft  fparkling  Champaign  *. 
Some  further  experiments  have  fhewn,  that 
fixteen  cubic  inches  of  this  water,  which  has 
been  preferved  fome  time  in  a  bottle,  will 
yield  the  incredible  quantity  of  twenty-three 
inches  of  air  in  its  free  and  expanded  ftate ; 
and,  as  water  which  is  taken  frefh  from  the 
well,  will  always  yield  two  or  three  inches 
more,  we  may  reckon,  that  Pyrmont  water 
in  this  ftate  contains  from  twenty-five  to 

twenty- 

*  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  who  has  been  himfelf  at  Pyr¬ 
mont,  fays,  in  his  Treatife  on  Mineral  Waters,  Vol.  I. 
p.  410.  “  It  is  a  very  brifk,  fpirity  chalybeate,  which,  as 
tc  taken  from  the  fountain,  fparkles  like  the  brifkeft 
“  Champaign  wine,  and  to  me  had  fomething  of  the  tafte 
“  of  the  fineft  old  hock,  which  had  loft  a  great  deal  of  its 
u  acidity  by  age,” 
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twenty-fix  inches  of  fixed  air  in  fixteen  inches 
of  water.  But  fhould  any  other  fpring  appa¬ 
rently  approach  in  this  refpe£t  to  that  of  Pyr- 
rnont,  no  comparifon  can  be  admitted,  until 
a  proper  enquiry  may  be  made  into  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  calcarious  earth  it  contains ;  for 
in  every  grain  of  that  earth  there  is  at  leaft 
one  inch  of  fixed  air,  which  is  fet  at  liberty 
by  analyzation,  but  remains  inactive  when 
drank,  and  therefore  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  the 
patient.  To  avoid  the  errors  which  are  na¬ 
turally  attendant  on  falfe  appearances,  a  regard 
fhould  be  paid  to  experiments  on  other  waters, 
and  among  them  to  that  of  Driburg.  Much 
has  been  faid  of  its  fixed  air,  but  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  its  enormous  quantity  of 
calcarious  earth— a  moft  palpable  omifiion— • 
fince  it  is  known,  that  the  quantity  of  the  one 
mud  annihilate  the  effects  of  the  other ;  while 
the  lime,  together  with  a  collection  of  felc- 
nites,  or  gypfum,  renders  the  water  exceflively 
hard  and  heavy  to  ftomachs  that  are  not  of 
the  ftrongeft  texture.  This  fhews  the  fupe- 
riority  of  Pyrmont,  to  other  fources  in  the 
produce  of  that  falutary  volatile  ingredient  we 
call  aerial  acid,  or  fixed  air.  As  to  the  reft  of 

them. 
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them,  they  are  all  fixed  ingredients,  and  con- 
flit  of  about  eight  grains  and  a  half  of  mag- 
nefia  to  a  pound  of  the  water*  nearly  feven 
grains  and  a  half  of  fal  amarum,  three  of 
fal  Glauberi,  a  few  of  calcarious  earth,  fome 
fal  marinum  and  felenite,  and  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  refinous  matter.  The  remaining  ones* 
being  only  difcoverable  in  a  microfcope,  are 
trifling,  and  it  is  fcarcely  worth  noticing,  that 
a  few  grains  of  an  argilacious  or  filicious  na¬ 
ture  are  found  in  an  hundred  pounds  of 
water 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  this  fpring, 
from  whence  the  water  is  not  merely  drank 
upon  the  fpot,  but  bottles  filled  are  fent  all 
over  the  world,  will  be  found  to  contain  in 
each  pound  from  twenty-eight  to  twenty- 
nine  grains  of  folid  matter. 

The  temperature  of  the  well  is  57  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  and  never  varies 
in  Summer  or  Winter. 

C  It 

*  For  the  detail  of  the  chemical  arralyfis  we  muft  refer 
to  the  nrft  volume  of  the  Deftripthn  de  Pyrmont , 
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It  is  from  this  fountain  that  the  Pyrmont 
water  is  fent  all  over  the  globe,  to  the  Eaftern 
as  well  as  the  Weitem  world,  and  for  many 
years  a  great  quantity  to  England. 

This  water,  at  the  well  where  it  fprings, 
is  undoubtedly  preferable  to  the  ufe  of  it  at  a 
diftance,  partly  becaufe  the  bath  may  be  joined 
to  it  at  this  place,  and  partly  becaufe  the  wa¬ 
ter  lofes  fomething  by  bottling  it,  whatever 
precaution  may  be  taken.  However,  it  is 
ftill  an  important  medicine,  and  the  phyficians 
of  England,  as  well  as  private  perfons,  who 
have  experienced  its  falutary  effects,  will  join 
me  in  the  encomium  I  have  made  upon  it. 
It  is  bottled  up  with  fo  much  care  and  difin- 
tereftednefs,  that,  to  prefer ve  all  the  quality 
of  the  water,  efpecially  its  volatile  part,  the 
bottles  are  corked  immediately  after  they  are 
filled,  although  one  fifth  of  them  not  being 
able  to  refill  the  force  of  the  elaflic  fluid  they 
contain,  are  fare  to  be  broken  within  the  firfl 
twenty-four  hours.  Now  and  then,  in  warm 
weather,  particularly  at  the  approach  of  a 
thunder  ftorm,  the  fixed  air  will  burft  half  of 
them.  To  avoid  the  lofs  of  too  many  in 


warm 
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Warfti  weather,  it  is  always  carried  over  land 
by  night. 

That  the  care  which  is  taken  to  keep  in 
the  force  of  the  water  proves  effe&ual,  I  have 
feen  a  remarkable  confirmation  of.  When  I 

/ 

was,  in  1785,  at  Laufanne,  at  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Tiftot's,  this  great  phyfician  told  me, 
that  he  had  Pyrmont  water  in  his  cellar  which 
was  there  ever  fince  the  year  1770,  cönfe- 
quently  fifteen  years ;  he  had  opened  a  bottle 
of  it  feven  years  ago,  which  proved  then  to 
be  very  good.  We  Opened  fome  bottles,  and 
though  it  had  loft  fomething  of  its  force,  it 
was  ftill  very  pleafant  to  drink,  and  retained 
ftill  fo  much  of  its  original  flavour  and  force, 
that  it  was  declared,  at  that  period  of  time, 
ftronger  than  the  frefh  Seltzer  water,  which 
was  compared  with  it. 

Befides  this  fpring,  which  is  called  the 
principal  one,  there  are  fome  others  of  infe¬ 
rior  qualities,  and  the  chief  of  which  is,  that 
which  fupplies  the  baths,  and  flows  in  pro¬ 
digious  quantities.  This  wrater  contains  the 
fame  principles  as  the  one  we  have  already 

v 
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defcribed ;  it  has  lefs  aerial  acid,  but  fome 
grains  more  of  the  fixed  ingredients.  Its 
compofition  and  abundance  renders  it  ex¬ 
tremely  ufeful  for  what  it  is  afligned,  viz.  for 
bathing.  It  will  fupply  immediately  from  the 
well  any  quantity  of  water  that  could  be  re¬ 
quired  for  that  purpofe,  whereas,  from  the 
fcarcity  of  water  in  other  baths,  it  is  neceflary 
to  keep  it  for  fome  time,  fo  that  much  of  its 
ipirit  is  loft  before  ufe. 

There  are  three  more  wells  near  it,  which 
I  fball  briefly  notice  here. 

The  firft  is  the  Säuerling,  a  very  light 
and  agreeable  acidulous  water,  and  more  drank 
for  pleafure  than  for  medical  ufe.  In  hot 
weather,  by  mixing  it  with  wine  or  lemon 
juice  and  fugar,  it  makes  a  moft  refrefhing  and 
agreeable  drink ;  and  indeed  it  is  now  and 
then  ufed  as  an  alterative  to  cool  the  blood  and 
correct  its  humours. 

The  fecond,  called  the  Augen  Brunnen, 
is  generally  employed  externally  for  the  eyes, 
ft  is  a  flight  chalybeate  water,  fome  what 

cooler 
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cooler  than  the  reft  of  the  fprings,  and  may 
be  applied  in  cafes  where  the  Pyrmont  water 
would  be  too  ftrong. 

The  third  is  the  Neu  Brunnen,  or  new 
well,  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  of  a  re¬ 
markable  quality,  and  promifing  to  be  of  real 
ule.  Its  compoiition  is  nearly  the  fame  as  the 
Pyrmont  water,  but  it  has  a  good  deal  of 
diphlogifticated  martial  vitriol,  more  fal  com¬ 
mune,  and  lefs  terreftrial  particles,  fo  that  it 
cannot  but  prove  of  a  particular  good  effedt  in 
flieh  cafes  of  relaxation  as  require  a  more 
aftringent  treatment. 
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On  the  Pffehis  of  the  internal  Ufe  cf  the 

Pyrmont  Water . 

^  '  »  '*  *  , 

a. 

S  this  mineral  water  is  particularly  re- 


X  JL  markable  for  the  great  quantity  of  that 
daftic  fluid,  called  fixed  air,  or  acidulous  gas, 

which  it  contains,  fo  it  owes  its  activity,  in  a 

* 

great  meafure,  to  that  ingredient.  This  pe¬ 
netrating  fubftance,  by  its  fearching  quality, 
pervades  the  whole  body,  and  as  it  occafions  a 
kind  of  giddinefs  when  drank  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  it  evidently  affects  thofe  more  internal 
parts  of  the  human  frame,  which  are  the 
fource  of  all  motion  and  fenfation,  I  mean  the 
brain  and  the  nerves.  It  is  no  wonder  then, 
that  the  Pyrmont  water  fhould  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  fome  alterations  in  thofe  parts,  and  cure 
feveral  diforders  to  which  the  nerves  are  liable  $ 
as,  on  the  contrary,  it  may,  in  fome  cafes  which 
we  fhall  mention  hereafter,  where  it  is  im¬ 
properly  ufed,  be  equally  noxious.  There  is 
no  doubt,  that  in  many  cafes  where  it  cures 
jaervous  diforders,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
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it  does*  a  great  part  of  this  effeCt  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  this  fubtile  part  of  its  compofition, 
though  we  are  not  able  to  explain  the  manner 
of  its  operation  upon  the  nerves.  In  general, 
the  effects  of  this  volatile  principle  are  to 
render  the  motions  in  the  body  more  energetic 
and  lively,  and  to  augment  the  vivacity  of  the 
operations,  without  increafing  the  quicknefs 
of  the  pulfe.  By  means  of  it  the  water  af- 
feCts  almoft  every  excretion ;  and  as  this  aci¬ 
dulous  gas,  by  its  action  on  the  folids,  be¬ 
comes  at  the  lame  time  a  powerful  corrector 
of  the  humours,  producing  a  diffolution  of 
the  tenacious,  and  throwing  out  whatever  i$ 
offen  five,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  re¬ 
lieve  fuch  complaints  as  proceed  from  bad  hu¬ 
mours  (^or  at  leaf!  from  that  morbid  Hate  of 
the  folids  which  deprave  the  fluids)  provided 
there  be  no  venereal  or  fpecific  contagion  in 
the  cafe.  For  the  proof  of  this  we  are  not 
left  to  plaufible  conjecture,  or  ingenious 
theory  ;  the  falutary  effeCts  produced  every  year 
on  the  conftitutions  of  a  number  of  perfons, 
affeCted  with  thefe  complaints,  are  incontro¬ 
vertible  evidences  of  the  truth  of  our  alfertion. 

c  4 
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It  is  probably  owing  to  the  quantity  of  fixed 
air  in  the  Pyrmont  water  that  fo  much  of  it 
can  be  drank,  a  circumftance  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  affifting  its  effedts.  This  quan¬ 
tity  of  volatile  principle  is  apparently  the 
caufe  why  this  water  fo  eafily  pafles  through 
the  body,  and  why  the  ftomach  will  bear  it 
in  a  greater  portion  than  any  other  water 
whatever.  It  never  fits  heavy  upon  the  fto- 
rnach ;  and  for  that  reafon  it  is  not  at  all  in 
ufe  in  Pyrmont,  to  eat  any  aromatic  confec¬ 
tions  with  the  water,  as  they  do  at  Spa,  and 
in  other  places,  in  order  to  afiift  the  ftomach 
againft  the  dead  weight  of  a  weak  and  inac¬ 
tive  (iners)  water. 

Having  confidered  the  principal  ingredient 
in  the  Pyrmont  water,  fixed  air,  we  fhall  now 
proceed  to  the  others,  iron  and  magnefia, 
which  are  kept  in  folution  in  it  by  that  acid. 

Next  to  the  fixed  air,  the  iron  is,  without 
doubt,  the  mqft  material  ingredient ;  and  the 
larger  proportion  of  that  air  in  the  Pyrmont 
water,  enables  it  to  contain  alfo  a  larger  pro-* 
portion  of  this  fubftance  than  moil  other 
waters.  It  is  well  known,  that  iron  in  ge¬ 
neral 
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neral  ftrengthens  the  relaxed  fibres,  improves 
the  ftate  of  the  blood,  by  increasing  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  thofe  organs  that  form  it,  and,  in 
Short,  gives  a  new  ftimulus  to  all  the  vital  mo¬ 
tions.  As  the  iron  in  the  Pyrmont  water  is 
completely  difiblved,  and  abfolutely  invifible, 
the  water  being  as  clear  as  cryftal,  it  enters 
the  body  in  fo  fubtile  a  form,  that  it  may  eafily 
be  abforbed  by  the  capillary  veffels,  and  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  circulating  humours,  where 
it  will  give  a  gentle  and  natural  ftimulus  to 
the  veffels,  as  there  is  fome  ground  to  fufpe(ft? 
that  iron,  introduced  in  a  großer  form,  will 
fometimes  remain  heavy  upon  the  Stomach, 
and  do  more  mifchief  than  good.  The  Salu¬ 
tary  effedts  of  the  Pyrmont  water,  and  indeed 
of  all  chalybeate  waters,  and  the  cautions  that 
mu  ft  be  obferved  not  to  prefcribe  them  under 
fuch  circumftances  as  are  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter,  Shew  clearly  that  iron,  when 
introduced  into  the  body  by  grains ,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  defired  effedt,  and  that  it  is  too  ac¬ 
tive  a  principle  to  be  Swallowed  by  drachms * 
I  am  Speaking  here,  I  am  fenfible,  againft  the 
common  practice,  at  leaft  on  the  Continent  $ 
but  I  have  Seen  many  inftances,  where  con¬ 
stitutions 
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ftitutions  were  hurt  by  the  received  life  of  fteel, 
though  others  certainly  have  borne  it ;  but  in 
the  fame  way  as  a  good  confutation  v/ill 
bear,  for  a  while,  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
ftrong  liquors. 

* 

After  the  iron,  the  magnefia,  which  this 
water  contains  in  a  confiderable  quantity,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  bitter  cathartic,  Glauber  and 
fea-falt,  come  into  confideration.  Thefe  ma- 
terials  give  to  the  Pyrmont  waters  the  power 
of  gently  opening  the  body,  to  diffolve  infarc- 
tus  *,  and  to  throw  them  out ;  meanwhile 
it  operates  as  a  bracing  remedy.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  effedl  of  fome  of  the  molt 
reputed  chalybeate  waters,  as  Spa  and  Schwal- 
bach,  is  rather  to  conftipate  than  to  open  the 
body,  becaufe  they  do  not  poffefs  enough  of 
thefe  laxative  ingredients.  In  all  thofe  cafes, 
therefore,  where  we  want  to  brace,  and  at  the 

fame 

*  Obftru&ions  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  the  lower  belly, 
occalioned  by  accumulations  of  vifcid  and  ilimy  matter. 
T  hey  have  lately  been  well  defcribed,  and  a  method  of 
cure  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Kämpf,  in  his  u  Abhandlung  von 
a  einer  neuen  Methode  die  hartnaeckigßen  Krankheiten ,  die 
<c  ihren  fitz  im  Unterleibe  haben ,  befonders  die  Hypochondrie 3 
w  ßich er  und  gründlich  zu  heilen  U  Bvo,  Lcipz  :S>  i785- 
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fame  time  to  remove  obftruftions  in  the  vilcera 
of  the  lower  belly,  as  is  requifite  in  moft: 
hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  affections,  the 
Pyrmont  water  deferves,  without  doubt,  the 
preference.  I  have  known  many  perfons  com¬ 
plain,  that  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  conftipat- 
ing  waters,  inftead  of  growing  better,  they 
felt  more  anxiety,  and  fuffered  more  from  the 
blood  being  driven  towards  the  head,  than 
ever  before. 

The  alcaline  earth,  which  the  Pyrmont 
water  contains  in  a  moderate  quantity,  is  not 
without  ufe  to  thofe  ftomachs  in  which  aci^ 
dity  is  generated ;  a  circumftance  very  com¬ 
mon  to  people  affeCted  with  weaknefs  of  the 
digeftive  powers.  The  refinous  matter,  which, 
in  a  fmall  portion,  Mr.  Weftrumb  found  in 
this  water,  contributes  to  render  it  fomewhat 

j 

more  agreeable  to  the  ftomach,  and  to 
ft  r  eng  then  it. 

Thus  we  have  feen,  what  effects  may  be 
fuppofed  a  priori  to  refult  from  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  the  Pyrmont  water.  But  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  from  a  chemical 

analyfis 
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änalyfis  one  cannot  certainly  conclude  what 
may  be  the  effe&s  of  a  mineral  water.  Are 
we  fure  that  nature,  by  her  compofitions, 
produces  no  other  objects  than  we  fhould  fup- 
pofe ;  and  do  not  the  aftonifliing  difcoveries 
in  chemiftry  give  ground  to  fufpedt,  that  the 
waters  may  perhaps  contain  fubftances,  of 
‘  whole  exiftence  or  properties  fucceeding  ages 
may  know  more  then  we  do  ? 

A  very  remarkable  instance  to  juftify  my 
doubt, with  refpeft  to  our  fufficient  knowledge 
of  mineral  waters,  occurs  in  the  waters  of 
Balaruc  in  France.  They  contain  nothing 
remarkable,  but  only  fo  much  of  the  common 
fea-falt  as  we  fhould  judge  fufficient  to  occa- 
fion  a  little  third;  when  drank,  and  yet  thefe 
waters  are  known  to  be  highly  purgative. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  judging  of  a  remedy  but 
by  experience ;  and  for  that  reafon  I  fhall 
adopt  that  plan  here,  and  endeavour  now  to 
point  out  in  what  difeafes  this  Pyrmont  water 
is  found  to  be  ufeful,  and  in  wrhat  cafes,  and 
under  what  circumftances  we  fhould  abftain 
from  it. 


*ne 
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The  Pyrmont  water  is  known  by  experi¬ 
ence  to  cure  many  chronic  diforders,  efpecially 
fuch  as  proceed  from  obftrudtions  in  the  vifr 
cera  of  the  lower  belly.  Its  effects  in  thefe 
cafes,  after  being  freely  drank  for  fome  time, 
is,  to  bring  away  a  tenacious,  flimy,  or  an 
-  atrabilarious  matter.  Thefe  matters  have 
often  ftrange  appearances  and  different  co¬ 
lours,  and  the  difcharge  of  them  is  generally 
attended  with  immediate  relief.  In  three 

fir 

cafes  out  of  five  it  is  thefe  obftrudtions,  which 
by  their  irritation,  produce  giddineffes,  the 
afthma,  fpafmodic  cough,  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  and  an  infinite  number  cf  fpafmodic 
fymptoms,  or  nervous  diforders,  lownefs  of 
fpirits,  hypochondriac,  hyfleric,  and  melan¬ 
cholic  complaints ;  and  on  all  fuch  occafions 
the  ule  of  the  Pyrmont  water  is  found  to  be 
of  the  greateft  benefit,  in  thefe  complaints 
the  water  ought  not  to  be  drank  in  too  fmali 
a  quantity  ;  and  it  has  frequently  been  of  great 
advantage  to  add  fome  diffolvent  medicines,  as 
tartarus  folubilis,  or  fuccus  taraxaci,  or  the 
very  efficacious  vifceral  glyflers  of  Mr, 
Kämpf*.  I  did 

*  As  this  remedy  is  not  yet  fo  mucn  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  it  deferves,  I  fhali  explain  what  is  meant  by  it. 

The 
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I  did  not  indeed  enumerate  all  the  diforders 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  obftrudtions  of 
the  lower  belly,  or  elfe  I  fhould  not  hav£ 
omitted  the  bad  digeftion,  which,  thdugh 
not  always,  yet  very  often  originates  from  that 
fource,  nor  the  conftipations,  the  jaundice, 
many  eruptions  and  bad  humours  that  have 
certainly  the  fame  caufe,  as  well  as  bad  habits, 
cachexiae  and  other  forerunners  of  the  dropfy. 
There  are  a  number  of  inftances  in  which 

fuch 
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The  vifceral  glyfters  of  the  late  Mr.  Kämpf,  confift  of  a 
flrong  infufton  of  diffolving  and  fomewhat  bitter  ingre¬ 
dients,  moftly  herbs,  and  fome  bran.  They  are  taken 
'twice  a  day,  and  kept  in  the  inteftines  as  long  as  poftible, 
which,  after  fome  ufc,  is  very  eafily  dene,  when  care  is 
taken  that  the  redfum  be  previoufly  emptied  by  a  ftool. 
This  glyfler  is  entirely  abforbed  by  the  capillary  veflels  of 
the  inteftines,  and  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  a  more 
powerful  method  in  diftblving  obftruclions,  or  infardfus 
of  the  lower  belly,  than  any  method  whatever.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  receipt  may  ferve  as  an  inftance,  which  will  do  in 
many  cafes,  but  may  be  altered  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances. 

Rad.  Taraxaci  Herb.  Fumar. - Saponar. 

Card.  Bened.  Flor.  Verbafc. — Chamon.  ana  %  i 
furfurar.  triticar.  paullulum  uftulatarum  §  vi 
confcis.  D.  S.  Manip.  ii  infund,  cum  aquae  bul- 
iient.  J  viii,  ftet  in  vafe  claufo  in  loco  calido 
per  horas  vi  dein  col.  et  applic. 
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fuch  diftempers,  when  caufed  by  obftruftions, 
were  cured  by  the  Pyrmont  water,  and  fome 
of  them  are  circumftantially  mentioned  iii 
the  defcription  of  Pyrmont,  but  cannot  be  re¬ 
peated  here.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  would 
feem,  that  the  Pyrmont  water  is  beneficial 
under  thofe  circumftances,  it  proves  effectual 
againfl  the  confequences  of  ill-treated  agues, 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  has  prevented 
the  frequent  returns  of  that  complaint,  when 
other  remedies  failed  :  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
drank  at  a  period  when  there  is  adtual  fever. 

Another  general  caufe  of  many  chronic 
difeafes,  is  relaxation  or  weaknefs.  Plow  the 
diftindlion  ought  to  be  made  between  nervous 
debility  and  relaxed  fibre,  is  pointed  out  in  the 
larger  work,  Vol  II.  pip.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  two  very  different  things,  and  though 
often  combined,  yet  by  no  means  exift  always 
together.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  fuppofe, 
as  many  have  done,  that  all  nervous  diforders 
originate  from  weaknefs,  becaufe  it  leads  to¬ 
wards  a  tonic  plan  of  cure,  which,  in  feveral 
cafes,  produces  very  difagreeable  effects.  It 
is  true,  that  in  thofe  called  nervous  diforders* 

the 
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the  nervous  cannot  be  faid  to  be  ftrong,  or 
more  properly,  healthy,  but  their  weaknefs 
or  morbid  ftate,  which  <hews  itlelf  in  aa 
unnatural  mobility  and  irritability,  is  not  always 
relaxation,  nor  neceflarily  joined  with  it*. 

In  the  real  weaknefs  of  the  fibre,  or  re- 

%  * 

laxed  habit,  no  better  remedy,  we  think,  caa 
be  found,  than  the  Pyrmont  water,  eipecially 
when  drank  at  Pyrmont.  It  is  very  remark¬ 
able, 

»  • 

%  In  many  cafes  of  nervous  complaints,  where  there  is 
no  irritating  caufe  in  the  lower  belly,  or  in  the  circulating 
humours,  the  French  pradiice  to  treat  the  patients  with 
mild  mucilaginous  fubftanccs,  fuch  as  fnails,  milk,  fago, 
oyffers,  accompanied  by  the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  proves 
very  effectual.  But  of  late  they  ufe  in  Germany,  a  re¬ 
medy  which  is  of  great  fervice  to  nervous  people,  efpecially 
during  the  more  violent  commotions ;  this  is  the  flrong 
vitriolic  acid,  a  little  dulcified  with  fome  fpirit  of  wine,  in 
the  drink.  It  proves  calming,  and  feems  to  leffen  the  ir¬ 
ritability  and  the  excefs  of  feeling,  whilft  it  is  an  agreeable  # 
drink.  The  firft  idea  of  this  remedy  was  fuggefted  in 
theory  many  years  ago  by  the  great  Haller,  in  his  Opuf- 
cula  Pathologica,  at  the  end  of  the  volume  ;  but  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Zimmermann,  at  Hanover,  has  the  merit  to 
have  it  extended  all  over  Germany.  Though  it  may  feem 
fomewhat  contradictory,  it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  it 
agrees  perfectly  well  with  the  Pyrmont  water,  and  is  very 
much  ufed  by  nervous  patients  during  the  cure  at  Pyrmont. 
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able,  how  foon  thofe  that  fuffer  from  this 
caufe  grow  better  at  Pyrmont.  The  fteel, 
which  is  drank  with  the  water,  and  the 
bracing  volatile  fluid,  accounts  fufHciently  for 
it ;  and  certainly  the  wholefome,  dry,  and 
bracing  air  of  Pyrmont,  and  the  conftant 
living  in  the  open  air,  which  is  ufual  there, 
contributes  greatly  to  promote  the  effedt. 

It  is  very  agreeable  to  fee  the  change  that 
takes  place  on  many  invalids,  who  arrive  pale, 
and  fo  weak,  that  they  hardly  are  able  to 
walk :  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  the  rofes  revive 
on  their  cheeks,  and  they  can  walk  for  miles 
with  eafe.  Many  nervous  difeafes,  occafioned 
by  the  relaxation  of  the  conftitution,  are  thus 
cured  by  the  Pyrmont  water.  But  in  thefe 
cafes  the  water  ought  not  to  be  given  in  fo 
great  a  quantity,  as  in  thofe  nervous  cafes  that 
proceed  from  obftrudtions,  or  bad  humours, 
we  mean,  retrogreflion  of  eruptive  matters ; 
nor  fhould  there  be  any  diflolvent  remedy  ad- 
miniftered  with  the  water.  Purging,  and 
every  thing  which  debilitates,  is  contra-indi¬ 
cated,  and  the  ufe  of  tonic  and  bracing  medi- 

D  eines. 
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eines,  and  very  frequently  of  bitters,  is  found 
very  ufeful. 

Another  of  the  general  caufes  of  many 
chronic  difeafes  are  bad  humours,  which,  when 
brought  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  produce 
eruptions,  fwellings,  and  internally  among 
many  other  complaints,  if  they  happen  to  ir¬ 
ritate  the  nerves,  caufe  the  moil  direful 
fpafmodic  diforders  of  every  fpecies  and  deno¬ 
mination.  Thefe  are  frequently  cured  at  Pyr¬ 
mont,  as  many  inftances  yearly  fhew ;  and 

« 

certainly  the  bath,  in  fuch  cafes,  greatly  aug¬ 
ments  the  effects  of  the  water.  The  water, 
internally  and  externally  ufed,  wafhes  away  a 
great  deal  of  heterogeneous  and  acrimonic 
matters,  and  fome  of  the  ingredients  are  very 
ready  to  corredl  the  reft.  In  fad:,  many  cafes 
are  recorded,  in  which  eruptive  complaints 
have  been  cured  in  a  fhort  time;  and  alfo 
many  nervous  diforders,  which  probably  were 
can  fed  by  a  retrogreffion  of  the  acrid  matters. 

Dr.  Marcard  treats  of  another  general  caufe 
of  chronic  complaints,  which  he  thinks  fome- 
what  rather  negleded,  proceeding  from  a  con- 

geftion 
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geftion  of  blood  towards  the  lower  belly, 
which  is  the  caufe  of  the  vomitus  emeritus  and 
all  the  hasmorrhoidic  complaints.  We  can¬ 
not  follow  the  ample  difeuffion  of  that  matter 
in  his  work,  but  fliall  only  mention  here,  that 
he  thinks  this  is  very  often  the  real  caufe  of 
all  the  fufterings,  when  a  poor  patient  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  nervous,  and  his  fuppofed  debility 
is  very  improperly  treated  with  tonics. 

When  the  regular  diftribution  of  the  blood 
is  impeded  by  fome  moveable  irritation,  as  it 
is  very  often  by  obftruddions  in  the  lower  belly, 
then  the  Pyrmont  water  is  of  the  greateft  ufe, 
and  the  fame  when  it  depends  upon  fpafmodic 
cafes ;  it  is  found  lefs  proper  when  the  accu¬ 
mulations  of  the  blood  feem  to  be  very  great, 
or  the  hemorrhoidal  evacuations  very  copious. 
Many  patients  that  fuffer  from  hemorrhoides 
come  yearly  to  Pyrmont,  and  find  there  more 
relief  than  from  any  other  means. 

The  laid  general  caufe  mentioned  is,  the 
morbific  irritability,  or  mobility  of  the 
nerves.  It  is  true,  that  in  a  certain  height  of 
that  Hate,  where  the  leaft  external  irritation 
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produces  an  enormous  and  difproportioned 
effed,  remedies  of  a  more  calming  nature  are 
required  than  the  Pyrmont  water  is.  But 
after  the  violence  of  that  date  is  fomewhat 
abated,  then  the  Pyrmont  water  proved  a  mod 
excellent  remedy  in  many  in  dances  of  nervous 
illnefies,  depending  on  mobility  only ;  in  thefe 
cafes  the  water  is  often  ufefully  mixed  with 
milk.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  in  mod  of 
the  nervous  difeafes  the  Pyrmont  waters  prove 
one  of  the  bed  remedies ;  and  if  there  is, 
perhaps,  any  exception  to  be  made,  it  will 
be  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

*  ~  *  «’»  S  *  V  A  •  ,»*  *T 

Next  to  the  nervous  diforders,  the  gouty 
and  rheumatic  complaints  are  thofe  in  which 
the  Pyrmont  waters  are  mod  beneficial.  This 
is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  dwell 
on  it,  and  the  number  of  crutches  that  are 
left  by  lame  people  prefer ved  at  Pyrmont, 
which  augment  every  year,  fihew  how  many 
gouty  lamenefies  have  been  cured  there.  There 
is  hardly  a  cafe  of  gout  or  chronic  rheumatifm, 
where  the  external  and  internal  ufe  of  the 
Pyrmont  water  will  not,  in  fome  meafure, 
prove  beneficial,  though  it  is  never  to  be  ufed 

during 
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during  the  violent  and  febrile  attack  of  thele 
diforders. 

\ 

In  many  of  the  difeafes  of  the  lymphatic 
iyftem,  the  Pyrmont  water  and  the  bath  are 
of  the  greateft  utility.  We  mentioned  already 
fome  eruptive  diforders  caufed  by  acrimony 
and  badnefs  of  the  humours,  and  muft  add 
fwellings,  without  inflammation  or  fever, 
cachetic  cafes,  the  difpofition  to  grow  too 
fat,  the  chlorofls  and  fluor  albus  of  women. 

Some  complaints  of  the  head  and  the  heart, 
efpecially  when  they  proceed  from  fympathy, 

\ 

with  fome  irritation  in  other  parts,  perhaps 
from  obftrudiions  of  the  vifcera  abdominis, 
find  a  remedy  in  the  Pyrmont  water.  Yet 
when  the  maladies  are  founded  in  fome  or¬ 
ganic  or  topic  caufe,  we  fee  that  the  water  is 
not  of  any  fervice,  and,  indeed,  in  fuch  cafes,  , 
no  remedy  is  able  to  do  any  thing  but  palliate. 

The  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  and  of  the 
digeftion,  is  one  of  thofe  diforders  that  the 
Pyrmont  water  is  moft  ufed  for,  and  generally 
with  fuccefs  j  innumerable  are  thofe  who  fpeak 
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with  the  greateft  encomiums  of  the  fervicc 
they  have  received  from  the  Pyrmont  water, 
to  re-eftablifh  their  digeftion. 

Dr.  M.  was  lately  informed  by  a  prince,  well 
known  all  over  Europe,  that  he  had  received  ex¬ 
traordinary  benefit  from  a  long  courfe,  of  feveral 
years,  of  the  Pyrmont  water  in  fmall  doles,  which, 
as  he  never  was  at  Pyrmont,  he  drank  at  home, 
at  about  one  or  two  glalfes  every  morning,  an 
hour  before  breakfaft.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive,  that  the  water  fhould  poffefs  inch  vir¬ 
tues,  when  we  recolledt  what  has  been  laid 
of  the  effedt  of  this  water  upon  the  vifcera 
of  the  lower  belly.  Does  not  the  iron,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  volatile  principle,  brace  the  fto~ 
mach,and  re-eftablilh  its  powers, whilft  the  dif- 
folving  materials  open  the  obftrudted  vifcera, 
and  promote  the  fecretion  of  the  juices  necef- 
lary  for  digeftion  ?  Weaknefs  of  the  inteftines 
have  frequently  been  cured  by  Pyrmont  water; 
and  Dr.  M.  relates  a  very  remarkable  inftance 
of  it,  vol.  II.  p.  225. 

That  the  Pyrmont  water  is  a  remedy  which 
will,  in  fome  degree,  repair  the  injuries  oc-  \ 
rationed  by  venereal  exceiies,  is  well  known ; 

and- 
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and  joined  with  the  external  cold  ufe  of  the 
water  and  proper  regimen.  Dr.  M.  has  feen 
at  Pyrmont  feveral  excellent  cures,  and  even 
fome  when  abfolute  impotence  had  taken  place 
from  debauchery. 

The  Pyrmont  water  proves  particularly  ef¬ 
fectual  in  fome  female  diforders,  fuch  as  the 
deficiency  or  fcarcity  of  the  menftrual  flux. 
By  opening  the  obftru&ed  canals,  by  bracing 
the  whole  frame,  and  reftoring  the  tone  of  the 
veffels,  this  complaint,  the  fource  of  many 
others,  is  very  often  cured  by  the  Pyrmont 
water :  and  the  bath  in  general  promotes  very 
powerfully  the  fame  end. 

In  none  of  the  complaints  of  the  fex  is  the 
ufe  of  the  Pyrmont  water  more  fuccefsful, 
than  in  the  cafe  of  fterility ;  but  in  this  cafe 
we  think,  that,  if  poflible,  it  fhould  be  ufed 
at  the  fpring  itfelf,  and  the  baths  joined  to  it. 

The  in  fiances  are  very  numerous,  where,  after 

\ 

fome  years  of  matrimony  having  pafied  with¬ 
out  children,  foon  after  coming  to  Pyrmont, 
the  eager  wifhes  of  the  couple  were  fulfilled, 
and  they  became  happy  parents.  There  is 
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now  a  lady  in  England,  who,  after  many  mis¬ 
carriages,  was  fo  reduced,  that  fhe  thought 
fhe  fhould  never  have  a  child,  and  for  that 
reafon  thought  proper  to  try  what  the  Pyrmont 
water  might  do  for  her,  and  accordingly  came 
in  thefummer,  1785,  to  Pyrmont,  drank  the 
water  and  ufed  the  bath ;  and  a  few  months 
after  fhe  left  Pyrmont  fhe  became  with  child, 
and  in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  fine  girl, 
who  is  fall  alive.  We  do  not  pretend  that 
abfolute  fterility,  occafioned  by  organic  de~ 
fedts,  can  be  cured  by  the  Pyrmont  water,  or 
indeed  by  any  method  whatever.  But  when 
it  arifes  from  obflruffions  in  the  vefiels  of  the 
'womb,  from  weaknefs,  or  ill  date  of  health, 
from  obdrudtions  in  the  vifcera  of  the  lower 
belly,  or  a  fcarcity  of  the  monthly  courfes, 
or  a  relaxation  in  the  uterus  itfelf,  as  feemed 
to  be  in  the  cafe  juft  now  related,  much  may 
be  expedted  from  the  Pyrmont  water. 

There  is  no  danger  at  all  in  giving  the  Pyr¬ 
mont  water  to  children,  even  without  milk, 
or  in  bathing  them  in  it,  if  their  health  re¬ 
quire  any  fuch  remedy.  Many  indances  could 
PC  mentioned,  where  infants  received  benefit 

from 
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from  the  cure,  were  delivered  from  bad  hu¬ 
mours,  eruptions,  fwelled  bellies,  and  difpo- 
fition  to  feverifh  difeafes. 

In  removing  the  difpofition,  which  fome 
conftitutions  feem  to  have  towards  certain  dif¬ 
eafes,  the  Pyrmont  water  has  very  often  fhewn 
itfelf  efficacious.  We  have  fpoken  of  the 
difpofition  to  agues ;  but  that  is  not  the 
only  one  to  be  mentioned.  Nor  ffiall  we  fpeak 
here  of  the  propenfity  to  fome  chronic  ill— 
nefles,  againft  which  this  water  is  only  drank 
with  an  intention  to  prevent  returns.  We 
mean  to  notice  the  difpofition  to  acute  and  fe¬ 
verifh  difeafes,  particularly  of  the  bilious  kind. 
There  are  people  who  very  often,  almofl:  every 
year,  are  attacked  by  a  bilious  fever,  or  fuch 
like  ficknefs,  proceeding  moftly  from  accu¬ 
mulations  in  the  lower  belly.  Such  people  I 
have  feen  at  Pyrmont,  in  one  fummer,  entirely 
cured  of  that  difpofition,  and  have  known 
them  for  many  years  free  from  any  attack  of  their 
old  complaint.  The  difpofition  to  colds  is 
likewife  very  often  cured  at  Pyrmont.  But  I 
think  the  bath  does  more  good  in  the  lafi:  cafe 
than  the  internal  ufe  of  them,  for  the  Pyr¬ 
mont 
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mont  bath,  though  commonly  ufed  warm,  is 
remarkably  bracing  and  lengthening,  and 
does  not  affedt  like  other  warm  baths.  It 
feems  to  have  a  particular  tonic  effedl  on  the 
Ikin,  as  it  renders  it,  for  a  while  after  the 
bathing,  quite  rough  and  hard,  when 

common  warm  baths  make  it  foft  and 

fmooth.  Indeed  this  effedl  of  the  Pyrmont 
bath  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  look  at 
the  Ikin  of  the  people  juft  coming  out  of  the 
bath,  which  is  reddilh,  and  covered  with 
a  great  quantity  of  ochre,  or  iron  earth,  which 
is  in  fo  great  quantity  in  this  water. 

But  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  tere  thole 
cafes  where  it  ought  not  at  all  to  be  ufed. 
Any  feverifh  complaint  whatever  forbids  the 
ufe of  Pyrmont  water,  I  mean  real  fever;  for 
there  is  a  kind  of  nervous  ftate,  which  might 
be  taken  for  fever,  without  being  really  lb^ 
where  the  water  would  prove  beneficial. 

During  the  continuance  of  an  ague,  Pyr¬ 
mont  water  Ihould  not  be  drank,  though,  after 
it  has  ceafecf,  no  remedy  has,  in  fome  cafes  of 
frequent  recidives,  proved  more  effectual  to 
prevent  its  return. 

We 
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We  have  feen  this  water  unwarily  ufed  in 
the  beginning  of  fevers  of  a  bilious  and  inflam¬ 
matory  nature,  and  found  that  the  patients 
grew  evidently  worfe  after  it.  It  feems,  the 
volatile  as  well  as  the  martial  part  of  its  in¬ 
gredients,  do  not  agree  with  that  agitation  of 
nature  which  attends  a  fever.  In  real  hedtical 
and  phthiiical  fevers  this  water  can  be  of  no 
advantage,  though  it  may  be  lefs  hurtful  than 
in  the  others, 

0 

Another  clafs  of  diforders  where  the-  Pyr¬ 
mont  water  fhould  not  be  ufed,  or  at  lead 
with  great  precaution,  is,  where  we  fee  a  dif- 
pofition  to  hemorrhages  of  a  dangerous  na¬ 
ture,  and  efpecially  thofe  from  the  lungs. 
The  moment  when  the  blood  is  in  motion, 
and’  threatens  to  produce  a  dangerous  effect  on 
the  conftitution,  the  Pyrmont  water,  by  its 
nature,  increafes  that  motion ;  and,  indeqj, 
no  bracing  medicine  can  be  thought  proper  in 
fuch  circumffcances.  It  has  often  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  people  during  a  very  confiderable 
hacmorrhoidal  flux,  who  wifhed  to  go  on  with 
the  Pyrmont  water,  have  been  obliged  at  laft 
%o  leave  it  off,  becaufe  they  found  that  it  evi- 
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dently  augmented  their  complaint.  But 
though  the  Pyrmont  water  is  by  no  means 
the  remedy,  which  rationally  can  be  prefcribed 
during  a  bloody  evacuation  ;  yet  it  may  cure 
the  real  caufe  of  that  difpofltion,  when  given 
at  a  time  when  that  evacuation  is  not  actually 
prefent.  As  the  caufe  of  hemorrhages  is  not 
fo  much  to  be  fought  for  in  the  blood  itfelf, 
as  in  fome  other  irritation,  very  often  in  the 
lower  belly,  an  opening,  purifying  remedy, 
like  Pyrmont  water,  frequently  removes  the 
caufe  of  that  unnatural  motion  of  the  blood, 
when  adminiftered  during  the  interval,  and 
.  thus  has  cured  many  hemorrhoids,  immode¬ 
rate  menftruation,  vomitings  of  blood,  he¬ 
morrhages  of  the  nofe,  and  even  fpitting  of 
blood,  evidently  coming  from  the  lungs.  As 
to  the  laft,  we  muft  make  fome  diftindtions. 

The  Pyrmont  water  never  can  agree  with 
patients  who  have  their  lungs  phthifically  at¬ 
tacked,  where  there  is  ulceration,  or  a  great 
difpofltion  towards  it ;  in  thofe  cafes  of  a  fpit¬ 
ting  of  blood,  which  are  accompanied  with 
the  marks  of  an  inflammatory  ftate  of  the 
blood,  as  it  is  generally  the  cafe  in  the  real 

phthifical 
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phthifical  habit,  the  ufe  of  Pyrmont  waters 
cannot  be  admitted.  But  they  are  not  all  of 
that  kind,  at  lead  when  they  firft  make  their 

appearance. 

/  «. 

We  diall  infert  here  a  cafe  that  occurred  to 
the  juflly  celebrated  Dr.  Zimmermann,  at  Ha¬ 
nover,  which  will  juftify  this  obfervation.  A  lady 
of  a  delicate  conftitution,  who  had  fuffered 

much  from  the  haemorrhoids,  was  at  once  feized 

,  •  "  % 

with  abundant  evacuation  of  blood,  which 
,  feemed  to  come  deep  from  the  lungs,  and  was 
accompanied  with  a  violent  cough.  This  ac¬ 
cident  was  fo  much  more  alarming,  as  die  had 
loft  two  filters  by  a  confumption,  which  be¬ 
gan  in  the  fame  way  ;  and  had  die  been  treated 
with  the  bark,  as  they  were,  after  the  fafhion 
of  that  time,  die  would  very  likely  have 
ihared  the  fame  fate.  But  her  cafe  being  bet¬ 
ter  underftood,  and  the  cure  being  directed  to¬ 
wards  opening  the  obftrudted  veffels,  by  ap¬ 
plying  leeches  to  the  orificium  ani,  by  luke¬ 
warm  baths,  by  vifceral  giyfters,  by  the  ufe 
of  whey  and  acids,  the  opening  juices  of  roots 
and  herbs,  and  every  cooling  and  attenuating 
method,  it  was  foon  relieved,  and  die  had  no 
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relapfe  of  the  blood-fpitting.  But  fhe  always 
looked  yellow,  and  never  was  quite  well  till 
fome  time  after  that  fhe  came,  by  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Z.  to  Pyrmont.  It  feemed,  that  the 
bracing,  and  at  the  fame  time  attenuating  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  Pyrmont  water,  were  exadtly  what 
Were  wanted  in  her  cafe.  After  fome  weeks, 
fhe  paffed  a  great  deal  of  variegated  tenacious 
matter,  which  relieved  her  much,  and  by  re¬ 
peating  the  cure  fhe  grew  perfectly  well,  and 
continued  fo,  being  now  (after  twelve  years) 
alive  and  in  health,  having  repeated  her  vifit 
to  Pyrmont  every  fummer.  Thus  there  are 
certainly  cafes  of  blood-fpitting,  which  will 
admit  of  the  Pyrmont  water,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  it  has  done 
harm  in  others. 

i  A ,  *  » ■ 

I 

From  the  clafs  of  nervous  difbrders  fome 
muft  be  excepted,  likewife,  wherein  the  Pyr¬ 
mont  water  cannot  be  properly  recommended. 
Thefe  are  epilepfy,  and  thofe  kinds  of  infinity 
where  there  is  a  violent  agitation  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem.  For  although  after  fome  time, 
the  ufe  of  the  water  could  be  admitted,  we 
fhould  never  begin  with  it ;  and  where  a  trial. 

is 
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is  made,  we  fliould  carefully  obferve,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Arengthening  powers  of  the  remedy 
agree  with  the  conAitution,  or,  as  it  often  hap¬ 
pens,  augment  that  irritability,  which  is  the 
predifpoflng  caufe  of  the  illnefs. 

A  patient  fliould  not  expedt  that  he  will 
feel  all  the  good  effedts  which  is  produced  by 
the  water  during  his  courfe  of  drinking ;  he 
fliould  not  be  difmayed,  if  he  muft  wait  for 
that,  till  fome  time  after  he  has  finiflied  his 
cure.  We  have  often  heard  of,  and  there  is 
really  fuch  a  thing,  as  what  they  call  in  German 
die  Nachwürkung ,  the  fubfequent  action* 

Some  people  do  not  feel  that  they  are  better 
during  the  cure,  becaufe  the  operation  of  the 
water  produces  a  ftate  of  irritation  in  their 
whole  frame,  as  perhaps  any  phyfic  they 
fhould  take  might  do,  and  for  that  reafon 
they  feel  not  the  full  good  effefts  of  it,  till  after 
they  have  left  off  drinking,  and  returned  to 
their  former  manner  of  life.  But  fomething 
farther  than  this  is  meant  by  the  fuhfequent 
eithon ,  which  is  every  year  obferved,  and  really 
merits  that  name«,  When  people  have  finiflied 

their 
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their  ftay  at  Pyrmont,  and  do  not  think  they 
are  much  better,  but  after  a  month  or  two 
begin  to  feel  the  advantages  they  reaped,  and 
come  to  compare  the  following  winter  with 
the  preceding,  and  find  themfelves  wonder¬ 
fully  relieved,  they  are  faid  to  have  experienced 
the  operation  juft  mentioned.  Indeed,  in 
chronic  complaints,  where  the  waters  produce 
a  falutary  effedt  by  bracing  up  the  folid  parts, 
and  making  the  bowels  adt  with  more  energy 
to  prepare  better  juices,  all  thefe  falutary 
effedt  s  cannot  be  expedted  to  appear  very 
quickly,  nor  immediately  after  the  caufa 

morbi  has  been  fubdued.  Some  time  muft 

/ 

elapfe  before  the  mafs  of  bad  fluids  are  wholly 
changed  for  others  that  are  pure  and  healthy ; 
it  muft  require  time  to  change  the  adtion  of 
the  veffels,  and  ft  ill  more,  to  cure  the  dif- 
pofition  they  have  aflumed  towards  wrong 
adtion.  And  this  we  call  the  fubfequent  action 
of  the  water. 
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C  H  A  P.  V. 


Dire  öl  ions  for  Drinking  the  Pyrmont  Water 

With  Advantage * 

•*  ‘  1  % 

T  is  impoilible  to  give  any  general  rule  for 
the  ufe  of  this  water.  As  different  as  the 
intentions,  is  the  manner  of  taking  the  re- 
medy.  The  common  way  at  Pyrmont  is,  to 
begin  with  the  water  early  in  the  morning, 
before  breakfaft,  immediately  after  getting  up, 
to  drink  every  quarter  of  an  hour  a  fmall  tum¬ 
bler  of  about  five  or  feven  ounces,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  three  to  eight  or  nine  tumblers,  and  to 
continue  for  feveral  weeks,  beginning  with  the 
fmaller,  and  finifhing  with  a  larger  number. 
In  moft  cafes  the  patient  will  obtain  relief  in 
three  or  four  .weeks ;  if  the  cure  is  not 
effected,  an  interval  of  a  week  is  made. 


It  may  feem,  but  it  is  not  at  all  disagree¬ 
able  to  drink  fo  much  of  this  water,  as  its 
brifk  tafle  is  very  pleafant,  efpecially  in  warm 
weather,  and  its  fixed  air  makes  the  fto- 
mach  bear  it  perfectly  w^elh  There  is,  how- 

E  ever. 
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ever,  a  meafure  for  each  conflitution,  which 
is,  as  much  as  it  will  bear  eafily.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  mix  a  little  warm  milk  with  the  water, 
which  makes  a  pleafant  compofition,  and  is 
moftly  recommended  to  thofe  perfons  for 
whom  it  is  apprehended  the  water  might  be 
too  ftrong ;  the  fame  method  is  ufeful  for 
children.  In  general  milk  agrees  perfectly 
well  with  the  water. 

The  time  between  the  drinking  of  theglaffes 
is  filled  up  with  walking  gently  about,  as  it 
fhould  always  be  drank  in  the  open  air.  An 
hour  after  the  laft  glafs  the  company  breakfaft, 
which  they  are  generally  well  prepared  for,  as 
the  water  caufes  a  poignant  appetite.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  different  taftes,  the  breakfaft  may  confift 
of  coffee,  with  or  without  milk,  chocolate, 
cocoa,  and  feme,  that  cannot  bear  the  above 
beverages,  find  it  better  to  take  warm  wine 
and  water,  half  and  half,  and  the  yolk  of  an 
egg ;  others,  one  glafs  of  wine  and  a  bit  of 
bread,  bifcuits,  tops  and  bottoms,  with  the 
breakfaft.  Butter  is  rarely  admitted,  and  tea 
feems  not  to  agree  with  the  water.  In  feme 
very  irritable  conflitutions,  it  has  been  found 

ufeful 
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üfeful  to  give  a  difh  of  chocolate  before  drink¬ 
ing  the  water. 

If  the  patients  bathe,  they  generally  do  it 
before  dinner,  and  fpend  the  reft  of  the  day 
at  meals,  the  play-houfe,  the  promenades,  in 
riding,  or  at  the  card- table,  and  other  focial 
amufements.  Much  reading  or  writing  would 
retard  the  cure ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  the 
ufe  of  the  water  renders  the  eyes  more  irritable 
than  ufual. 

It  was  ufual  formerly  to  repeat  the  drinking 
of  the  water  in  the  afternoon,  fome  hours  after 
dinner ;  but  Dr.  M.  does  not  approve  of  that 
method,  and  he  fees,  with  pleafure,  that  it  is 
now  feldom  ufed.  There  is  no  objection  to 
one  glafs,  as  it  gives  more  pleafure  than  other 
water;  but  as  the  Pyrmont  water  is  not  an 
indifferent  drink,  it  ftiould  not  be  taken  in  a 
greater  quantity.  It  a<fts  powerfully  upon  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  andaffedls  the  digeftion,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  ufeful  when  the  digeftive 
procefs  is  going  on,  efpecially  when  the  ftomach 
is  weak.  Many  people  have  obferved  this, 
and  found  themfelves  imeafy,  and  the  ftomach 

E  a  diffended 
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diftended  after  drinking  the  Pyrmont  water  in 
an  afternoon.  Though,  in  common,  a  larger 
quantity  of  this  water  is  taken,  yet  there  have 
been  many  inftances  of  people,  who,  from 
the  prefcription  of  their  phyficians,  drank 
lefs,  and  have  found  equal  relief  when  con¬ 
tinued  proportionally.  One  glafs  every  morn¬ 
ing,  drank  at  home,  and  continued  for  feveral 
months,  has,  in  many  cafes,  produced  a  moft 
defirable  effect,  and  removed  complaints  of 
long  Handing. 

The  feafon  for  drinking  the  water,  in  a  full 
cure,  is  in  fummer,  from  the  beginning  of 
May  till  the  latter  end  of  September.  But  it 
may  be  ufed  in  fmall  quantities  even  during  the 
whole  winter,  as  fuch  a  dofe  does  not  require  fo 
much  exercife  in  the  open  air  ;  it  may  even  be 
of  iervice  when  drank  in  bed.  A  number  of 
inftances  might  be  mentioned,  where  the  ufe 
of  the  Pyrmont  water  at  a  diftance,  in  very" 
fmall  dofes,  continued  for  a  long  while,  produced 
admirable  effects.  We  mentioned  cafes  of  a 
bad  digeftion,  where  this  method  was  benefi¬ 
cial  s  but  have  abb  known  ladies,  who  fuf- 
fered  from  nervous  diforders,  have  their  health 
reftored,  when  they  were  fo  very  weak,  as  not 

to 
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to  be  able  to  bear  any  other  bracing  remedy. 
They  took  every  morning  one  tumbler  of  this 
water,  now  and  then  a  little  more,  and  were 
not  irritated  by  it  as  by  other  ftrengthening 
remedies. 

The  preparations  For  the  cure,  (though  in 
many  cafes  none  are  required)  fhould  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 
If  there  is  any  thing  to  be  feared  froni  an 
abundance  of  blood,  the  patient  may  be  bled 
before  he  begins  j  but  this  is  feldom  necdlary, 
and  would  often  be  prejudicial.  Frequently  a 
gentle  purge  in  the  beginning  of  the  cure  is 
not  amifs.  Some  magnefia  in  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  the  cure,  repeated  the  following  morning 
with  the  water,  or  fome  bitter  or  Epfom  fait, 
are  the  beft  purges,  as  thefe  articles  are  con¬ 
genial  with  the  water.  The  beft  direction  is 
always  that  which  is  directed  againft  the  difor- 
der,  and  varies,  therefore,  with  the  nature  of 
the  complaint.  For  inftance,  in  thofe  illneffes 
which  arife  from  obftrucftions  in  the  lower 
belly,  nothing  can  prepare  better  for  the  ufe 
of  the  water,  thaq  a  courfe  of  opening  reme¬ 
dies,  diffolving  juices  of  herbs,  like  taraxacum, 

E  '3  tartarus 
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tartarus  folubilis,  a  clear  whey  prepared  with 
cream  of  tartar,  vifceral  glyfters,  and  the  Ike 
medicines.  After  fach  a  preparation,  the  Pyr¬ 
mont  water. has  often  been  feen  to  put  an  end 
to  the  molt  painful  and  obftinate  complaints. 

During  the  uie  of  the  water,  there  may, 
now  and  then,  be  required  fome  additional  re¬ 
medy,  which  muff  be  determined  by  the  cir- 
cumftances.  Some  people  are  fubjedt  to  con¬ 
jugations,  and  will  want  fome  opening  medi¬ 
cines,  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  drink 
too  much  water,  on  purpofe  to  procure  ftools ; 
for  though  the  water  is  fomewhat  purging, 
yet  its  operation  is  not  powerful  enough  to 
overcome  great  coftivenefs.  Others  have  a 
weak  ftomach,  and  feel  fome  benefit  from  the 
life  of  bitters  before  dinner ;  perhaps  thefe 
fupply  the  wafte  of  the  gall  wathed  away  by 
the  water.  Many  medicines  of  the  diffolving, 
flrengthening,  purifying,  alterative,  and  other 
claffes,  according  to  the  different  ftate  of 
health,  may  be  ufefully  joined  with  the  water. 
Only  one  remark  fhall  be  added  :  It  has 
often  been  obferved,  that  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  the  Pyrmont  water  will  operate  better,  and 
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produce  more  ftool  s,  joined  with  fome 

ftrengthening  remedy,  luch  as  the  eflential  fait 
of  the  bark,  extract  of  quaffia,  &c.  than 
if  ufed  alone.  This  is  certainly  a  circum- 
ftance  which  may  afford  fubjed  for  farther  en¬ 
quiry  ;  Dr.  M.  frequently  obferved,  that  purg¬ 
ing  medicines  in  general  will  operate  with  more 
energy  when  joined  with  tonics. 

/ 

One  general  rule  may  be  laid  down  for  thofe 
who  drink  the  water  in  fome  quantity,  v  hich 
is,  that  they  fhould  drink  as  much  as  will  keep 
the  body  open,  and  rather  a  little  more  fo  than 
they  are  commonly  ufed  to.  For  thofe  who  are 
not  limited  to  a  certain  fmall  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  it  may  be  a  good  meafure  to  drink  as 
much  as  will  give  them  a  ftool  cr  two,  pro¬ 
vided  not  too  great  a  quantity  is  required  for 
this  end.  Pyrmont  water,  by  its  ftrong  vo¬ 
latile  part,  is  apt  to  a  fled  the  head ;  and  if 
taken  in  greater  quantity  than  two  glafles,  will 
occafion  fome  giddinefs,  which  difappears  after 
the  firft  ftool.  Hence  many  will  feel  them- 
felves  perfedly  eafy  and  better  with  a  great 
quantity,  than  they  did  with  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  it* 
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The  Pyrmont  water  is  fo  active  a  remedy, 
that  it  mayxafily  be  ab u fed,  and  therefore  the 
drinking  of  it  to  an  immoderate  quantity  can¬ 
not  be  approved  of.  There  are  now  and  then 
people  who  drink  twenty  or  thirty  glaiTes  of  it 
in  one  morning  ;  and  though  the  activity  of 
this  water  will  make  it  pafs  through  the  body, 
and  a  ftrong  conftitution  will  bear  fuch  like 
excefles,  yet  to  others  fuch  a  praftice  would 
prove  extremely  injurious. 

To  diet  and  regimen  great  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  during  a  ferious  complaint ;  for 
without  this  the  cure  will  be  retarded,  if  net 
altogether  prevented.  Thofe  who  come  to 
Pyrmont  need  only  to  follow,  with  this  refpedt, 
the  common  practice,  and  they  will  find  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  it  is  exactly  right. 

The  hours  which  are  kept  at  Pyrmont  can¬ 
not  but  be  approved  of.  It  is  ufual  there 
to  begin  drinking  the  water  at  fix  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  to  breakfaft  at  nine,  to  bathe 
between  ten  and  twelve,  to  dine  at  one,  to 
fup  at  eight,  and  before  ten  every  body  re¬ 
tires,  except  thofe  who  are  fond  of  gaming. 

‘  The 
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The  meals  ferved  by  the  cooks  are  all 

v1  -  * 

of  fuch  a  quality,  as  are  proper  during  the 
cure.  To  thofe  who  drink  the  water  ab- 
fent,  it  is  only  necefiary  to  obferve,  that 
their  food  fhould  be  of  the  lighter  kind ; 
that  nothing  fhould  be  taken  but  what  is  of 
eafy  digeflion  •>  and  great  moderation,  as  to 
quantity,  cannot  be  enough  recommended. 
This  is  more  necefiary,  as  in  moft  people  the 
water  excites  a  particular  good  appetite,  fo 
much  fo,  that  I  have  known  fame  epicures, 
who  drank  every  morning  in  their  lives  a  glafs 
or  two  of  Pyrmont  water ,  though  they  were 
in  perfedf  health,  folely  with  a  view  to  increafe 
their  appetites,  and  to  prolong  the  pleafure  of 
eating, 

Grofs  animal  food,  fat  cheefe,  ftrong  li¬ 
quors,  fhould  never  be  ufed  during  the  cure. 
A  good  deal  of  exercife  is  abfolutely  necefiary, 
but  it  fhould  always  be  moderate,  and  never 
come  farther  than  a  gentle  perforation.  It  is 
evident,  that  fvveating  is  an  exertion  which 
does  not  agree  with  the  ufe  of  the  waters.  It 
renders  patients  languid,  and  exhaufls  their 
ft rength.  To  rife  early  and  keep  good  hours, 

during 
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daring  the  courfe,  greatly  affifts  the  cure. 
The  mind  fhould  be  kept  as  tranquil  as  poffi- 
ble,  every  innocent  amufement  fought  for  to 
entertain  it  agreeably,  whilft  deep  concern 
about  bufinefs  or  domeftic  affairs  muff,  for  a 
while,  be  difmiffed,  and  every  caufe  of  grief, 
anxiety,  and  inquietude,  diligently  avoided. 
Though  it  is  net  proper  to  fit  long  at  the  card- 
table,  yet  thofe  who  like  it  may  continue  for 
an  hour  or  two.  But  as  violent  paffions  are 
very  injurious,  playing  at  pharo,  or  other  deep 
games  of  hazard,  fhould  be  avoided. 

A  comparifon  has  been  made  between  the 
Pyrmont  water  and  fome  other  mineral  waters 
of  the  fame  clafs  in  Chap.  II.  but  nothing  has 

been  faid  of  the  artificial  imitations  of  the  fame. 

% 

We  know,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  the  Pyrmont  water,  and  we  may, 
in  fome  meafure,  put  them  together,  fo  far 
as  to  have  a  fimilar  water.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  communicate  exactly  the  fame  quantity  of 
ingredients  to  the  water,  and,  as  has  been  hint¬ 
ed,  there  may  be  articles  in  the  compofition 
of  mineral  waters  which  are  not  yet  difeovered. 
Befides,  fuch  a  quantity  of  gas  as  the  Pyr¬ 
mont 
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mont  water  contains,  cannot,  without  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  be  brought  into  the  water  by 
art,  and  then  it  will  always  give  it  a  difagree- 
able  tafle  of  earth,  which,  perhaps,  might 
be  avoided  by  the  invention  of  new  machines, 

~  i 

provided  they  would  not  make  it  come  dearer 
than  the  natural  in  this  country 

It 

*  It  is  with  pleafare  I  find  the  fame  fentiments  expreffed 
by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Obfervations  on  the  Wal¬ 
ton  Waters,  who  fays  ;  u  The  analyfis  of  mineral  waters 
cc  undoubtedly  is  highly  ufeful ;  but  notwithftanding  the 
<c  perfection  to  which  it  is  carried,  by  difcoveries  in  mo- 
<c  dem  chemiftry,  I  apprehend  it  gives  a  very  imperfedt 
cc  idea  of  the  real  compofition  of  the  v/aters ;  in  fhort, 
u  fuch  an  idea  as  difledtion  gives  of  an  animated  body,  a 
view  of  its  parts,  disjointed  and  feparate,  very  different 
from  that  union  on  which  fymmetry  and  life  depends. 

i 

cc  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  exhibition  of  the  ingre- 
cc  dients,  found  to  compofe  mineral  waters,  and  the  imita- 
tions  of  many  of  them,  adminiftered  as  medicines,  fall 
tc  fhort  of  the  waters  prepared  by  nature,  efpecially  when 
w  drank  at  the  fources. 

ct  It  is  the  fame  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Materia  Me- 
<c  dica  :  An  analyfis,  in  fome  meafure,  allifts  in  accounting 
a  for  the  operation  of  a  medicine,  but  feldom  enables  us 
u  to  prepare  and  compound  to  perfection  the  natural  pro- 
du&ions  w’e  pretend  to  imitate. Obfervations  on  the 
Walton  Waters,  by  Dr.  Johnfton,  of  Worcefter,  p.  12. 
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It  is  hardly  worth  our  while  to  mention 
another  would-be  imitation  of  the  Pyrmont 
water,  that  was  advertiied  fome  years  ago  in 
the  news-papers,  under  the  name  of  Pyrmont 
Tablets.  Beiides  other  imperfections,  this 
preparation  muft  have  been  entirely  deftitute 
of  the  fixed  air,  that  effential  ingredient  of 
the  water. 


The  fadt  is,  the  inventor  of  the  Pyrmont 
Tablets  wanted  a  celebrated  name  for  his 
medicine,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public* 
to  it,  and  chore  that  of  Pyrmont ;  but  we  do 
not  know  with  what  fuccefs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Of  the  Martial  Bata  at  Pyrmont . 


L THOUGH  that  part  of  the  “  Be- 
a.  “  fcription  of  Pyrmont,”  which  treats 
of  the  external  ufe  of  the  water  in  general, 
and  the  warm  bath  in  particular,  is  not  yet 
publiffied,  yet  we  mean  to  communicate  here 
fome  obfervations,  which  relate  to  this  part  of 
the  fubjedt. 


The  efficacy  of  the  baths  is  very  consi¬ 
derable.  They  are  commonly  ufed  of  a  tem¬ 
perature,  nearly  as  warm  as  the  blood,  from 
88  to  95  of  Farenheit’s ;  yet  they  are  not 
found  to  be  weakening  or  relaxing.  The  molt 
important  bracing  ingredient  is,  without 
doubt,  the  iron  ochre,  which  is  in  fo  great  a 

V 

quantity  in  this  water,  that  it  tinges  the  fur- 
face  of  the  whole  body  during  the  bath,  lies 
thick  upon  it,  and  renders  the  Skin  reddiili 
after  it ;  this  is  probably  the  caufe  why  the 
ikin,  after  the  Pyrmont  bath,  continues  rough, 
and  does  not  grow  foft  and  fupple,  as  it  does 

after 
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after  other  warm  baths.  That  fome  part  of  it 
enters  into  the  abforbent  veffels  of  the  fkin,  is 
certain,  becaufe,  feveral  days  after  leaving  off 
the  baths,  and  after  wafhing  the  whole  body, 
a  perfpiration  will  tinge  the  linen  reddifh. 

At  Pyrmont,  people  generally  bathe  either 
in  the  very  elegant  and  neat  marble  baths  at 

the  bathing  houfe,  which  admit  one  perfon 

« 

only,  or  in  the  bed-rooms,  by  means  of  bath¬ 
ing  tubs ;  for  which  purpofe  every  conve¬ 
nience  is  provided  there.  The  greateft  part 
of  the  water  for  bathing  is  put  into  the  bath, 
frefh  and  cold  as  it  comes  from  the  well,  and 
fome  hot  water  is  afterwards  mixed  with  it, 
as  much  as  is  required  to  produce  the  pre- 
fcribed  temperature.  By  that  means,  a  great 
part  of  the  aerial  acid  is  preferved  in  the  water, 
which  is  apparent  from  the  tafte,  and  from  a 
whiftling  noife  which  is  heard  in  the  bath  for 
a  great  while.  This  fixed  air  will  probably 
aflift  in  the  bracing  operation  of  the  iron,  by 
Simulating  the  Ikin ;  and  it  will  alfo  be  of 
ufe  in  eruptive  complaints,  as  indeed  conftant 
experience  jflhews  that  it  is. 
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It  is  a  common  idea,  that  all  warm  baths 
relax  and  render  patients  weak;  and  though 
they  may  produce  falutary  effedls  in  other  re- 
fpedts,  yet  ought  to  have  this  confequence 
guarded  againft.  At  Pyrmont  fach  a  precau¬ 
tion  needs  hardly  be  attended  to.  Dr.  M. 
has  feen  many  ladies  there,  who  were  of  a  very 
delicate  frame,  and  feemed  rather  relaxed,  at 
leaft  were  very  weak,  and  could  fcarcely 
walk.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  warm  Pyr¬ 
mont  baths  in  thefe  cafes,  if  their  complaints 
required  it ;  and  many  of  thefe  ufed  the  baths 
for  four,  nay  fix  weeks,  an  hour,  and  even 
an  hour  and  a  half  every  day,  and  found 
themfelves  much  ftronger  after  it,  than  when 
they  arrived. 

We  cannot  point  out  here  all  the  difeaies 
for  which  this  bath  may  be  ufed  with  advan¬ 
tage,  but  fliall  mention  only  in  general,  weak- 
nefs  of  the  bowels,  nervous,  gouty,  paralytic, 
rheumatic,  and  eruptive  diforders,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  diforders  of  the  fex,  fterility  and 
fupprefiion  of  the  menfes,  and  laftly,  the  dif- 
pofition  to  catch  colds. 
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The  Pyrmont  water  is  likewise  externally 
ufed  cold,  and  will  certainly  produce  the  lame 
eftedt  any  other  cold  bath  can  have  perhaps 
it  does  Hill  fomewhat  more  in  the  flrength- 
ening  way.  It  is  true,  it  feems  the  body  re¬ 
mains  too  fliort  a  while  in  the  cold  water  to 
draw  any  advantage  from  the  minerals  in  it ; 
yet  after  a  cold  bathe  of  the  Pyrmont  water, 
taken  frelh  from  the  well,  the  Hein  is  always 
much  more  rough  than  after  bathing  in  the 
river,  or  in  common  fpring  water.  The  la¬ 
dies  obferve  this  effedfc  very  flrongly,  when, 
by  miftake,  they  walh  their  hands  in  this 
mineral  water. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  mention,  that  every 
convenience  for  the  different  external  ufes  of 
this  water  is  to  be  found  at  Pyrmont ;  fuch  as 
fleam- baths,  pump-baths,  and  douche ;  a 
fhower-bath,  and  a  large  bath  for  plunging,  is 
to  be  eredled. 
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ROADS  from  ENGLAND  to  PYRMONT. 

THERE  are  two  roads  to  Pyrmont,  the 
one  through  Holland,  the  other  through 
Flanders.  The  firft  is  the  neareft,  and  takes 
in  the  following  towns : 

Harwich,  by  fea  to 

Helveot  Sluys,  by  water  to  Rotterdam. 

By  land  to  Utrecht, 

Amersfort, 

Deventer, 

Delder, 

Bentheim, 

Rheine, 

Ippenbuhren, 

Ofnabruck, 

Melle,  or 
Oldendorp, 

Minden, 

Rintelm. 

/ 

From  whence  one  may  go  a  diredt  road,  or  by 
Hameln  to  Pyrmont.  This  makes  in  all 
about  205  Englilh  miles  from  Rotterdam. 
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The  other,  as  it  is  the  pleafanteft,  fo  is  it 
the  more  advifeable,  from  the  preference  which 
fhould  be  given  to  the  fhorter  paffage  from, 
Dover  to  Calais,  and  the  fuperiority  of  the 
country,  and  the  accommodation  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Pays  Bas,  which  is  no  where 
more  rtriking  than  on  coming  into  Weft- 
phalia,  which,  by  eroding  the  Rhine,  you 
enter  at  Duffeldorf.  It  leads  from  Calais  to 
Bruffels,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Duffeldorf,  Duif- 
burg,  Dorrten,  Dulmen,  Munfter,  Ofna- 
bruck,  &c.  I  fhould  mention  here,  that  you 
fhould  not  pafs  from  Ofnabruck  to  Paderborn, 
though  feemingly  fomewhat  nearer ;  the  roads 
in  that  part  are  fo  exceffively  bad,  that  you 
are  hardly  able  to  pafs  there  in  any  feafon. 

This  latter  route,  through  Flanders,  I  fhould 
recommend  to  the  traveller  in  going  to  Pyr¬ 
mont,  and  the  difference  of  diftance  is  very 
final  1,  But  if  he  fhould  not  be  ftraitened  for 
time,  there  is  a  third,  which  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  might  be  chofen  at  leafl:  for 
the  return.  It  comes  from  Pyrmont,  by  Hof- 
Geifmar,  to  Caffe],  Marburgh,  Wetzlar,  Co- 
blence,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Juliers,  Aix-la-Cha- 
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pelle,  Bruflels,  Lifle,  and  Calais.  The  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  diftance  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  will 
be  amply  compenfated  by  the  variety  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  views  on  the  Rhine,  along  which 
you  pafs  upon  very  good  roads  for  many  miles, 
at  the  bottom  of  romantic  hills,  covered  with 
vineyards,  which  produce  the  wine  known  in 
this  country  by  the  name  of  Hock, 
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